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Votvme III. 


Helect Tales. 
ROSANNA, THE UGLY ONE. 


FROM THE FRENCA, 











“ Bot Igok, them,” said Mrs. Moore to her husband, “how 
ugly that little one is ; is she not, William?” 

And Mr. Moore who was sitting in a rocking chair amas- 
ing himself with poking the fire, laid down the tongs he 
held, and gravely answered his wife. 

« But, my dear, you have already said so one handred 
times, and were you to say it one hundred times more, Rose 
would not become less ugly for your saying so.” 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. She was 
their child, and, to do her mother justice, was really very 
ugly —nay, almost revolting with her little grey eyes, flat 
nose, large mouth, thick protading lips, red hair, and, above 
all, a form remarkably awry. 

Rose was, then, very ugly —bat she was a sweet girl. 
nevertheless. Kind and intelligent, she possessed a mind 
of the highest order. Nature seemed to have compensated 
her with every good quality of the heart for the want of every 
beauty of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt, as she listened 
to her mother’s observation, “ Ob, you little fright, you will 
never get a hasband.” 

Eight,o’clock struck ; Mrs. Moore was sorely vexed. 

“Go to bed, Rosanna.” 

Tremblingly the little girl approached her mother, to give 
her the kiss of good night. 

“?Tis useless, you little monster,” said her mother. 

A tear rolled from the little one’s eye. She hastily wiped 
it away, and turning to her ar presented him the yet 
humid cheek. 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“T am not altogether miserable,” she murmured, leaving 
the room. 

Retired to her chamber she commenced embroidering a 
scarf, and worked thus part of the night, for she desired to 
be able to present it to her mother when she arose in the 
morning. 

The clock struck twelve. She had just finished, and 
putting it by, the little girl calmly resigned herself to rest. 
Her repose was undisturbed. 

On the morrow Rose presented the scarf to her mother. 
What was the pain the little one experienced, when her 
mother received it coldly, and expressed none of those tender 
sentiments which were to have been the sweet little one’s 
reward. 

Her eyes, by chance, glanced over a neighboring mirror. 

“ Yes,”’ she said internally, “I am ugly —they are right,” 
and she sought in her young head to find a remedy for ugli- 
ness. 

And then in the world—new pangs wounded the little 
one’s heart. 4 first impression alienated all the young girls 
of her own age— but then she was so good, so amiable, so 
amusing, that they approached, then listened, then loved 
her. Now, indeed, our little one was happy. 

One day Mr. Moore went home in a violent passion, and 
became in consequence of some trifling prevarication, highly 
incensed against his wife. Their domestic felicity was trou- 
bled ; for eight long days Mrs. Moore was continually crying. 
Rosanna in vain racked her young brains to discover why, 
but her father still continued angry, and her mother still con- 
tinued weeping. At last she reflected in her mind how to 
reconcile the parties. 

_ They were all three seated in the parlor — Mr. Moore was 

' “arranging the fire — when this was concluded, ht threw the 
tongs from him, snatched a book from the mantd, and open- 
ed it abruptly; but after a moment’s perusal, ie closed it 
again, in a violent humor, cast a fierce glance et his trem- 
bling wife, and hurriedly rose from his chair. 
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Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms about his neck, 
as he was about to rise, and affectionately caressed him. He 
could not reject her innocent coaxing, and the little girl think- 
ing she had succeeded in touching his heart, took in her 
hands the moistened handkerchief wherewith her mother 
had been drying her weeping eyes, and dried them a second 
time therewith ; she then tenderly embraced her mother who 
retarned her affectionate caress with all a mother’s fona- 
ness. 

The parties being now favorably disposed, nought remain- 
ed but to establish the peace.— This was no easy matter — 
neither would make the first overture — and without the pen- 
etration of little Rose, the reconcilition would not then have 
taken place. 

She took her father’s hand between her own little hands, 
and pressed it to her bosom; she then tvok her mother’s 
hand, and joined it into her father’s as it lay near her heart. 
Human pride could resist no longer—the alienated parents 
arose at the same moment and cordially embraced each 
other. From that hour Rose was the idol of them both. 

Six years after this, Rosanna, the ugly Rosanna, was the 
ornament of every society.to which her mother presented 
her. Amiable, witty and observing, her conversation was 
universally courted. , - 

One summer evening, the sun, which during the day, had 
shed over nature an intense heat, had just disappeared, leav- 
ing the horizon covered with long, white bands of red — 
clouds more and more dark were heaping themselves on the 
eastern sky —the atmosphere was suffocating, and one would 
deem the earth was returning to the sun the heat she had 
been receiving from the latter during the day. All was 
heavy and weary —the air inhaled seemed rather to suffo- 
cate than to nourish. A drowsy languor overcame every 
one. 

In a saloon whose every window was thrown open, might 
be seen gliding here and there, in the darkened light, groups 
of young females, whose white dresses slightly agitated by 
the rising breeze of the evening, offered something mysteri- 
ous and poetical whereon the imagination loved to dwell. A 
low languishing whisper was then heard, like the soothing 
murmor of some distant rivulet. A young woman seated 
before a piano, was expressing her heart’s sentiments by an 
extemporary melody, now smooth and tender, now deep and 
trembling. 

No more whispering but a general silence took place, for 
here was a celestial symphony, a seraph’s song. 

Lord Underwood, a fine blue-eyed young nobleman, was 
so deeply touched by the melody, that his frame seemed agi- 
tated by a momentary convulsion. He listened to the angel’s 
voice, so softly harmonizing with the sweet tones of the in- 
strument, and felt an indescribable sensation thrill through 
his frame. 

The music ceased, but the sweet voice still vibrated on 
Underwood’s ear, and there was a charm in the witty and 
original trifle to which he listened, that iransfixed him where 
he stood. 

“ How beautiful must that young girl be,”’ thought Under- 
wood. ‘Happy the man on whom may fall her choice,” 
and he involuntarily sighed. 

Suddenly lights are brought in. 
the ugly Rosanna. 

Lord Underwood was stupefied —he closed his eyes, bat 
the charm of that voice haunted his memory. He gazed on 
her a second time, and he found her less ugly; and Rose 
was indeed less ugly. The beauties of her mind seemed 
transferred to her person, and her grey eyes, small as they 
were, expressed wonderfully well her internal sensations. 

Lord Underwood wedded Rosanna, and became the hap- 
piest of men in the possession of the kindest and most loving 
of women. 

’ Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, the faithful com- 
panions of oar lives, accompany us to the grave. 


THE MAID OF MARSEILLES. 
CHAPTER I. 

“ Wuenre can Pauline be!” exclaimed the fair and beaa- 
tifal Estelle, to her father, “ Papa, what have you done with 
Pauline? I can’t find her any where.” 

‘Indeed! how’s that?” asked Durvalle, of his daughter ; 
then, turning to captain Bordier, he continued, “ You would 
scarcely believe it, captain, but Pauline has become my head 
man in business.” 

“Oh! she is every body's head oat reiterated Estelle, 
“ we can do nothing without Pauline.” 

‘I wonder that she should absent herself ;—on such a 
morning as this, too,—I am the more surprised at it,’ ob- 
served Durvalle. 

“ Perhaps some accident has befallen her,” said Estelle, 
“for I’m sure it is not her fault.” 

‘ She'll be here directly, I dare say,” said Bordier. “Some 
little amusement has kept her. But may I be allowed to 
know something more about her? Her parents I believe 
are very poor,@nd without your assistance, I have heard —’’ 

“Tv’s very ”— interrupted Durvalle, “when I first 
knew them could scarcely procure for themselves the 
common necessaries of life. I was interested with Pauline, 
and took her into my house to wait upon my daughter. She 
has now become her companion.. Her attention and affec- 
tion to her mother wound her closely round my heart; she 
could not be happy here while her mother was in a hovel ; 
so I gave her a cottage at the bottom of my garden; and 
there the old woman lives — by herself, it is true, for her 
husband is away he has been a long tinf® at sea; but she is 
happy and appears contented. It is my intention, if possible, 
to provide for Pauline’s fature welfare, without injustice to 
my own children. My losses lately have been enormous ; 
cheated out of large sums by two of my correspondents ; 
robbed by that villain Volney, the clerk in whom I trusted ; 
T have scarcely been able to meet the demands upon me; 
bat I think I have now nearly weathered the storm. Heaven 
be praised, my credit is saved, and, I must admit, in a great 
measure owing to the diligence and exertion of Pauline. 
She has all the delicacy of woman, with the firmness and 
strength of mind of man. In a few months, without further 


my intentions respecting her : — Out of all moneys I receive, 
I put by a certain sam for Pauline, in a small box, which 1 
keep for the purpose, locked up there in my bureau; so, 
that, should I live long enough, I shall, I hope, have gained 
something considerable for her. I trust 1am not ungrate- 
ful, captain ; but remember, this is a secret at present from 
all but yourself.’’ 

They were now checked by the entrance of Pauline and 
her mother Gertrade ;—when Durvalie exclaimed, “ well, 
Pauline, what have you to say for yourself? why were you 
uot here this morning at the usual hour of business ?”’ 

“1 had the good fortane,” replied Pauline, “to do a ser- 
vice for one in distress — one — who —had a right to my 
exertions—to my life, if necessary.” They were now in- 
terrupted by Gertrude, who exclaimed, to Darvaile, “I beg 
pardon, sir; but I forgot to tell you that the carriage of the 
president Montesquieu was just driving up to the door as we 
came in.” 

“ The President in Marseilles,” exclaimed Durvalle, “ that 
good man —‘ the legislator of the human race,’ as he has 
been called — who has the blessings of all, rich and poon, 
and I not know it. Then I must prepare to receive him.” 


The young woman was 


CHAPTER It. 
“ Pauline, I feel that it is my duty to retract the promise 
I made you, of taking you with me to Tanis,” said Bordier. 
The word fell upon the ears of Pauline like a thunderbolt, 
at last recovering from her shock she inquired, in an agitated 
tone, “ How, sir?” 
“TI made the promise foolishly,” answered Bordier. “ ‘The 


loss, all will, I trast, be well. But I was about to tell you of 
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very act of your wishing to go in male attire is, in itself, to 
say the least of it, unfeminine. No one —not even your 
mother — seems to have the least suspicion of your purpose ; 
all here love — nay, dote upon you ; your wish to leave them 
appears to me the height of ingratitude. What reason can 
supersede the duty you owe here? This is your place, by 
the side of your mother: where she is, there is your home ; 
and protected by Mr. Durvalle, too, who has done so much 
for you ; —and yet you would leave him — no, no; it must 
not—cannot be. Perhaps another voyage I may take 
you.” 

“ Another voyage!” echoed Pauline, and at the same time 
sinking upon a chair; “another voyage! and he must lin- 
ger on in bondage.” 

“ He !— who ?— of whom do you speak?” anxiously in- 
quired Bordier, of the unhappy girl. 

‘©Of my poor father,” said Pauline. “If you have a 
heart, hear me — my father has been a slave these four long 
years. My father was a pilot, sir ;—he is olti, too old, we 
thought, to brave the dangers of the deep ; — we had pressed 
him to give up his occupation, and come and live quietly 
with my mother in her cottages He consented, after one 
more voyage. He went, sir, and the vessel was captured 
off the Barbary coast, and taken into Tunis—and my poor 
father was sold into slavery !”’ 

“ But what has prevented you acquainting Mr. Durvalle 
with this?” asked Bordier; “he, no doubt, would have 
ransomed him.” 

“ He would, sir, to his own injury,” returned Pauline. 
‘ His losses have been heavy lately, and I could not bear to 
be the cause of adding tothem. They ask a large sum for 
his ransom — eight hundred crowns. All ovr industry, all 
our savings, were of no avail. At length, I formed the 
desperate resolution of going myself to redeem him. [ am 
young, you know, sir, and can work harder than my father : 
but then, again, I had not sufficient money to pay my pas- 
sage. Whattodo,I knew not. At length, I bethought me 
that there was money to be earned in a summer’s evening 
on the river.” 

“ On the river!’ echoed Bordier. 

“ Yes,” continued Pauline, “in the pleasure boats ; dis- 
guised as a boy ha¥e I evening after evening, when my duty 
was done here, gone to the river, and earned a little money, 
by rowing about parties of pleasure. One Sunday, sir — 
now ebout three months back —I was sitting in my boat, 
very sad, for no one had employed me— it was getting 
late, and I was thinking of going home — when a stranger, 
a gentleman, wrapped in a large cloak, jumped into the 
boat, and desired me to put off. We had not gone far, when 
he observed my heaviness of heart, and questioned me. J 
don’t know what possessed me — I think it was the kind and 
gentle tone of the stranger's voice — but he gained my con- 
fidence, and I told him why | plied my boat there. He lis- 
tened to me with interest, and spoke some words of encour- 
agement ; —I think I hear them now. Atlength, he desired 
me to put him ashore. I obeyed, and was about to fasten 
my boat up for the night, when I saw something lying in 
the bottom of it; it was the stranger's purse. I darted after 
him, in the hope of returning it, but he was gone.” 

*« Noble fellow!” exclaimed Bordier. 

“T felt, from the stranger’s manner,” said Pauline, “ that 
it was intended forme. My heart leaped for joy, to find 
myself the possessor of @ sufficient sum to pay my passage 
I breathed no word of it to my mother ; — it is the first secret 
I ever kept from her — my mind was made up; and, steady 
to my purpose, I waited anxiously for a vessel sailing for the 
Levant. At last, I heard that you were bound there; —] 
asked for a passage ; you granted it.” 

‘“ Yes, before I knew who or what you were,” said Bor- 
dier. 

Bordier, who was a true-souled Frenchman, could refuse 
no longer the entreaties of Pauline ; and consented to take 
her with him, — promising to set sail by day-break the nex: 
morning, so that she could redeem her father from his cap- 
tivity. 

CHAPTER III. 

“Ah! Pauline,” said Philippe, “I don’t like to see you 
take so much pains about Edward; he does n’t deserve it ; 
I’m sure he does n’t deserve your love — that is, your kind- 
ness. You know more about things in general than I do— 
though Lam a little older than you are; but there is one 
thing I do know, that’s this —tdat Edward is no better than 
he should be; he deceives his father, and he’ll deceive you.” 

“Indeed, cousin,” returned Pauline, “you are wrong. 


Edward, like many young men of his age, is thoughtless, 
nothing more.” 

“* Thoughtless enough,” reiterated Philippe, * I can assure 
you. Now, Pauline, I’ll lay a wager he was the cause of 
your absence this morning. He’s no good, 1 tell you; — 
morning after morning do I meet him sneaking home, when 
poor Mr. Durvalle thinks he’s in bed. I’ve a great mind to 
tell him.” 

. “Oh, Philippe, exclaimed Pauline, “ think of the misery 
you would inflict on Mr. Durvalle: for his father’s sake, 
do not tell any thing of him.” 

“ Well, then,” returned Philippe, ‘‘ for everybody’s sake 
mind what you are about — you, the pattern for all the girls 
in Marseilles. Ah, here comes Edward, sol shall go; and 
do, Pauline, there’s a dear, mind what I say to you.” 

“Oh, Pauline, what a state of anxious suspense I have 
been in all this morning. What said my father?” anxiously 
inquired Edward. 

“ He treated me with much indulgence,” returned Pauline. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Edward, “and you, Pau- 
line, how can I sufficiently thank you — how prove to you 
my gratitude ?”’ 

“ By discontinuing your present mode of conduct,” an- 
swered Pauline. ‘Sooner or later your father must know 
it ; think, then, what will be his agony — what your remorse! 
You know the violence of his temper, when roused ; desist, 
while yet you can with safety.” 

“ Safety ! — impossible!” cried Edward. 

“ Think, Edward, on the trouble you may bring on me,” 
said Pauline, “the dependant on your father’s bounty ; he 
will be sure to suspect that I was aware of your proceed- 
ings — that I have screened and so encouraged you.” 

“Rather than that, Pauline,” returned Edward, “I will 
avow my guilt — my dishonor!” 

“Guilt! dishonor!” exclaimed Pauline, “unworthy asso- 
ciates may have led you into error, but not into crime! Con- 
fess all to your father — he will listen to your repentance 
Edward, hear me, I entreat! — Begin by giving up all con- 
nection with that wretch Volney.” 

“ Ah, Pauline!” said Edward, ‘it was Volney who has 
made me what I am; he it was who first urged me to the 
gaming-table — instilled into me the desire for play, and 
supplied me with the guilty means; it was he who, las! 
night, conducted me to the house from which you this morn- 
ing saw me taken out in custody. To break with him now 
is impossible. I am in his debt; he urges instant payment. 
in default of which he threatens to tell my father all. I had 
almost made an oath never to enter a gaming house again, 
but the fear which overcame me at his threat, induced me 
once again to try my fortune, in the hope of being able to 
satisfy his demands.” 

“Vain hope!” returned Pauline. “ Are you not aware 
that the most of those men that you were with last night are 
his confederates ?”’ 

“Tt was that discovery which excited my anger,” con- 
tinued Edward, ‘“ and caused the disturbance which brought 
in the guard; and but for you, Pauline, my father must by 
this time have known all. But tell me, by what means did 
you effect my deliverance?” 

“T rose this morning unusually early,” said Pauline, 
several vessels being about to sail. I heard by chance 
that you had not been home all night. I threw on my bon- 
net, and wrapped myself in a large cloak, that no ong might 
know me, and went out to seek you. I found you at length 
in custody. What to do I knew not, and was returning 
home in despair, fearing the worst, when the President Mon- 
tesquieu’s carriage passed me, just then entering Marseilles. 
{ knew his kind-heartedness and his friendship for your 
father, so dared to address him in your behalf.” 

“ Then my father will know all!” exclaimed Edward. 

“ Be patient! ’’ continued Pauline, “I told him the cir- 
cumstances, but not the name —merely saying it was one 
of Mr. Durvalle’s clerks; that your detention would incon- 
venience him, and ruin you. I entreated him to save you. 
Thus urged, he went to the guard house, and succeeded in 
obtaining your release. He is one who would reclaim er- 
rors— not punish them. But something must be done about 
Volney. How long have you owed him this money?” 

« About a month,” returned Edward. 

“ A month!” echoed Pauline. “ But the money you los! 
last night — where did you get that? You turn from me! 
you do not answer me! Where got you that money ?” 

“T cannot answer,” said Edward — “ But hush! here’s 
some one coming.” 






















“ Meet me, then,” continued Pauline, ‘‘at my mother’s : 
I must know all —I will know all — Edward Durvalle, re- 
member! at my mother’s this very day.” 

“‘T will be there,” answered Edward. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Has our Cadiz correspondent acknowledged the receipt 
of eight hundred crowns on account of Mons. le President 
Montesquieu,” inquired Mr. Durvalle, of Pauline. 

“TI will see, sir!” answered the girl, as she opened the 
account book. 

“You will find my situation somewhat changed since you 
were here last,” said Mr. Durvalle, to the President ; “ then 
I was indeed a bankrupt, in heart and all. To you I owe 
all I possess at this moment. Men, for the most part preach 
one doctrine and practice another: but you have done bet- 
ter ; you not only preach virtue, but you set the bright ex- 
ample; thousands preach benevolence to the skies, but 
would not give a franc to save one from starvation.” 

Pauline who had now examined the account, said that the 
correspondent has received the fund: and is going imme- 
diately to execute the commission entrusted to him by the 
President. 

“This is Pauline,’ said Mr. Durvalle as he introduced 
her to the President — “I have often mentioned her to you 


in my letters ; her industry and perseverance have been in- » 


valuable to me. She is my head clerk; in short, I keep no 
other.” 

“No other!’’ muttered the President to himself. 

«My son,” continued Mr. Durvalle, “is a good youth; 
but I am sorry to say he does not love business.” 

“ He has, perhaps,” said the President to Mr. Durvalle, 
“some false ideas upon the subject, which must be eradi- 
cated”? —then turning to Edward, he continued, “ You 
don’t seem to understand the nature of traffic, or what a real 
merchant is; I will tell you: —the merchant is the bene- 
factor of society; all that is good, useful, or necessary he 
procures for his fellow man — employs the artisan — puts 
bread into the mouths of the poor —and multiplies by his 
industry the riches of his country.” 

“ How like the voice !”’ said Pauline to herself. 

“ His reputation,” continued the President, “is founded 
upon honor; his single name is a current coin in any coun- 
try ; he signs a bit of paper, and he is trusted to the amount 
of thousands.” 

«Jt must be the same!” again exclaimed Pauline. 

“If nations quarrel,” continued the President, “and are 
divided by war, what brings the dove with the olive branch 
back to their desolate plains? Commerce! The warrior 
sheaths his sword — the thunder of the cannon is hushed — 
and the merchant then becomes the supporter of his country.” 

“T am not mistaken!” said Pauline, “it is he!” then 
addressing the President, “ Forgive the interruption — but I 
must speak! My heart is overflowing with gratitude 
Heaven be praised that I have at length found you!” 

“What can you mean?” asked the President. 

“Have you forgotten the poor boy who plied your boat 
upon the Rhine, one summer’s night, about three months 
back, that you pitied and relieved? I was that boy,” ex- 
claimed Pauline. ‘Never shall I forget that blessed night, 
or the tone of that kind conciliating voice! ” My eyes could 
not see your features, but my heart treasured the sound. 
Had it been years hence, I should have known them. ‘You 
remember the night?” 

“I do: returned the President, ‘and see your motive 
for disguise. I also have a strong recollection of voices — 
I have heard yours since that night. It is not in vain protes- 
tations that you can prove your gratitude, but in making a 
zood use of the little I was able to do for you. I intended 
it for yourself and parent, not to encourage dissipation and 
profligacy. Beware of false friends and improper associates, 
and remember that there are places where a young woman, 
however discreet, however pure her motives, ought not to be 
found.” 

«JT shall sink into the earth with shame!” said Edward 
to himself. 

“ She told me this morning,” said the President to himself, 
“when she applied to me, that the security was for a clerk 
of Mr. Darvalle ; and yet he says he keeps no clerk but Pan- 
line. There is some mystery here which I cannot fathom.” 


CHAPTER V. 

“ All my fears are about to be realized,” said Edward to 
himself ; “{ must pay my debt to Volney, or my father will 
know all. He gives me bat till to-morrow to satisfy his de- 
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mands; and how am I to accomplish it. Must I break into 
my father’s bureau to raise the sum? The very thought of 


it makes my blood drop through my veins like melting ice. 
But alas! what other means have I? This shall be the last 
time; and I trust ere long to replace the sum. Infamous 
Volney !—to what a wretch have you reduced me! What 
shall I do should he accuse me in spite of all? how justify 
myself ?—how prove that he, and he only, gave me the false 


key? But I have used it —I have become the accomplice of 


Volney. My father, as yet, knows nothing —nor will he. 
Mast I rob him who gave me life, to satisfy the craving ap- 
petite of the villain Volney ?—the laws of honor say that 
debts in gambling must be paid, even if others are not set- 
tled.’” The unfortunate youth, whose imagination was tor- 
tured by the demon, determined as a last resource to purloin 
from his father a sum sufficient to pay the debts he had in- 
curred at the gaming table ; and for that purpose went into 
his father’s bureau—but in his agitation and alarm left the 
key in the lock—jast as Pauline was entering the counting 
house. The poor girl immediately saw it, and exclaimed, 
“‘the key in the bureau.” ‘Then meditating upon her de- 
parture in the morning she continued, “ How painful it is 
that I so soon must leave these dear friends —I sicken at the 
thought. Perhaps I see them for the last time on earth to- 
night — however, I go to fulfilan imperative duty —to re- 
deem a father from bondage. Poor Edward, what will be- 
come of him when I am gone?’’ She was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Durvalle, who exclaimed, “ There is no faith 
in man. Pauline, I have just received bad news ; La Motte 
& Co. of Toulon, have stopped payment. However, one 
must expect such things these hard times; but coming jast 
now, when I have heavy payments to make, and reckoning 
upon the large sums owing from that house, I must confess 
it distresses me greatly.” 

‘“ Bat without that,” said Pauline, “I trust you have funds 
enough to meet the bills which are now becoming due.” 

“T think I have,” declared Mr. Durvalle; “but Iam not 
certain. I know not exactly what money I have. Last 
month I found a deficit — and I have been loth to ascertain 
the state of my accounts again —I can accuse no one; I 
never trust my bureau key to any one — not even to you.” 

“ Bat do you never leave it in the lock?’’ asked Pauline, 
as she cautiously took the key out of the bureau door where 
Edward had left it. 

“T may have been wrong ;” said Durvalle; “some error 
of my own perhaps; but this month I have been more care- 
fal, and hope to find all correct.” 

“ Allis now explained,” said Pauline to herself, ‘and Ed- 
ward is guilty ! —- He must now be in the bureau; and how 
shall I manage for him to escape ?”” Durvalle had proceed- 
ed to the bureau and opened the door for the purpose of ex- 
amining his accounts, when Pauline rushed towards him, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Hold! for mercy’s sake!” 

« What is the matter, Pauline?” asked Mr. Durvalle. 

“« Excuse me, sir; — but I— I—am sick —I faint,’”’ mut- 
tered the girl as she looked anxiously towards the bureau. 
“The thought of the misery that was coming on you, by 
this new loss, seemed to turn my blood.” 

“Ttis vexatious,” said Durvalle, “ but I hope to find suffi- 
cient in the bureau to meet present demands.” 

‘“ Bat suppose you should be mistaken ?”’ asked Pauline, 
who daring this dialogue had so contrived to place Darvalle’s 
back toward the door of the bureau, that Edward could es- 
cape. When she saw him coming cautiously out, and gain 
the stairway, she exclaimed, “thank Heaven!” and fell in 
the arms of Darvalle. 


CHAPTER VI. 

After Edward’s escape from the bureau, Pauline, as soon 
as. she recovered from the swoon into which she had fallen, 
proceeded after him to learn what he had been doing there; 
she discovered that he had stolen a box, into which she had 
often seen Mr. Darvalle put sums of money. She demand- 
ed of him what amount of money he had taken from it: — 
He informed her that as there was not sufficient in it to sat- 
isfy Volney’s demand against him, he had only taken twenty 
louis from it. 

“Twenty louis!” repeated the girl,— “then there is a 
possibility — Captain Bordier said he would take nothing 
for my passage — it must be done. The money in this purse 
is mine ; there is enough to replace the sum you have taken 
from that bor—do so; Edward, I insist; and to-night, for 
the dast time, you will go into your father’s bureau, and re- 


turn the box. You mast then write to your father ; —telll 






































debts in consequence —and assure him of your entire re- 
|pentance. He will be angry, — but after a time he will look 
‘upon it as a folly of youth, and pardon you. Your secret 
is known only to Volney and myself; he will be silent for 
his own sake, and believe me, nothing on earth shall ever 
induce me to breathe it to any human being. You must 
leave Marseilles, to ensure no further meeting with Volney ; 
and when you return, you will, I trust, be worthy of your 
father’s love. Leave your father’s house to-night — cideav- 
or to be calm, and prepare for your departure. Leave the 
wretched Volney to a higher punishment.” 

After bidding adieu to Edward, Pauline made preparations 
for her departure with Captain Bordier to redeem her father ; 
but while she was arranging her things she was interrupted 
by a noise, and shortly afterwards her father entered the cot- 
tage and rushed into his wife’s arms, and Pauline fell at his | 
feet. She had scarcely recovered from the joy at her father’s}; 
return when Durvalle came to the cottage, and requesting to}, 
be left with Pauline, he exclaimed, in an agitated tone, 
«Pauline, a great misfortune has befallen me — one of the 


him of your connection with Volney — your losses — your 





greatest: I have been betrayed —deceived! I told you 
that I feared all was not right in the bureau. I fancied I 
might have been mistaken —I wished to be convinced. I 
am —and that, within a very short time, the bureau has been 
entered by some one besides myself. It is not the mere loss 
that Eregret — I can take measures to prevent a recurrence ; 
but to live in constant fear of being robbed is more than I 
can bear. I must find out the culprit; you can, I think, as- 
sist me.” 

‘“‘T assist you !”? echoed the girl. 

“ Yes, you!” reiterated Darvalle, “‘I accuse no one — but 
from circumstances we may withdraw inferences, which 
often lead towards truth.” ‘ 

‘“‘ They as often lead you wrong,” said Pauline. 

“ Agreed,” continued Durvalle, ‘‘ otherwise I might name 
the guilty. Listen! — what ought I to think of one whom I 
have fondly loved and cherished — one, who I believed truly 
merited my love — who at the very moment when I discov- 
ered, or rather began to suspect my loss, is about to leave 
the house secretly ?” 

“ What, sir! you suspect-—— ” demanded Pauline. 

‘Unhappy girl? who ransomed your father?” asked 
Durvalle. 

“T know not!” returned Pauline. 

“ You know not!” said Durvalle, “shame on you! — 
your leaving the house — your precautions — your absence 
this morning — how explain all these? When I told you of 
my new loss, I took the effect of your guilty conscience for 
grief on my account.” 

‘‘ Believe me,” cried Pauline, “I am not guilty.” 

Francois hearing loud talking, entered the room, exclaim- 
ing, “ Forgive me, sir — but I heard my child’s voice — you 
seem angry with her — what has she done? ”’ 

* Nothing, nothing,’’ said Durvalle, “TI will at least spare 
them the knowledge of it,” continued he to himself. 

‘He fears to afflict my parents,’’ said Pauline; “I will 
suffer death, rather than criminate his son.’ 4 

The box which Edward had taken from the bureau being 
found in the cottage by Durvalle, gave strong proof against 
Pauline. Poor Francois, after having suffered in slavery, re- 
turned only to witness his child's disgrace. ’ 

‘“‘ Mother,” said Pauline, “I am innocent, —I can prove 
it— butif I were to do so, you would be the first to blame 
me. Urge me no farther; some day, perhaps, you will 
know the truth.” Then turning to her father, she exclaimed 
“ Father-——” 

“TI am no longer your father,” said Francois, sternly. 
“Honor and honesty have ever been my companions — and 
I'll know no other.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Tn the first moments of my anger, Pauline,” said Mr. 
Darvalle, I had determined to give you up to the utmost 
rigor of the law ; but the grief of your parents — the inter- 
cession of Monsieur de Montesquieu, together with a linger- 
ing feeling of kindness I have still for you, induced me to be 
more lenient. Don’t speak to me —I will hear nothing from 
you. You must go—you must quit the neighborhood — 


and I hope to hear some day of your return to honor and 
honesty.” 

“Tt must be so,” reiterated the President, “you mast 
leave Marseilles. Mr. Durvalle has kindly consented to be 
silent on this unfortunate subject; he will not send you 
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forth destitute, — he gives you the gold that you would have 
robbed him of.” 

“ Merciful father!” exclaimed Pauline. , 

“ Here is a letter which is addressed to you,” continued 
the President, ‘“‘and was in the box taken from the bureag ; 
take it, and treasure it — it will serve to remind you of the 
friendship and generosity of Mr. Durvalle, which you have 
lost for ever.” 

“ Read it to her, sir,” cried Francois; “let her be de- 
graded before her benefactor — let her be made to feel what 
she has lost, by her dishonest conduct.” 

The President then read the letter: “I have at length 
found one in whom I can place implicit confidence. Pauline 
Le Blanc is that one; I love her as my own child, and will 
be a father to her. The sam of money in this box is for her ; 
and if Heaven spares me, I trust it will become considerabie : 
but should I die before I have realized my hopes, I leave her 
to the care of my children. I request that Estelle will be to 
her an affectionate sister, for she is beloved by Edward.’’ 

‘‘Mother!” exclaimed Pauline. 

“ Of this I am convinced,” continued the President, “and 
rejoice at it, for 1 know no one more worthy of him.” 

“ Now do you feel?” asked Francois. 

‘I do, indeed — but I am innocent!” returned Pauline. 

“Then name the guilty,” said Francois. ‘“ Pauline, ’tis 
long since I have shed a tear, but this is ‘agony to a father’s 
heart.” : 

“Ts it possible that you can remain callous to such entrea- 
ties?” asked Durvalle. “Shame on you?—you may, per- 
haps, live to know what a parent feels. Death is preferable 
to the dishonor of a child.” 

Captain Bordier having heard of Pauline being charged 
with theft, now came into the room, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ccme, Pan- 
line, cheer up! cheer up! Who is it that accuses you? Is 
it Mr. Durvaile, who, by his own confession, owes to your 
exertions the re-establishment of his fortunes? or is it your 
father, for whom you would have sacrificed your own liberty 
to insure his?” , 

‘“‘ A mere pretext to induce you to take her,” said Durvalle. 
‘“‘ She knew well enough the ransom had been paid before.” 

“Girl, girl! you make me the accomplice of your crime,” 
said Francois. 

“You are wrong,’ observed the President, “one who 
would commit so great a crime, would do nothing towards 
liberating a father; when a child dishonors its parents, it 
flies from them ; and it never occurs that good actions arise 
out of guilt and depravity.” 

“?Tis thas a good man always thinks and speaks,” said 
Rordier: then turning to Durvalle, “You do not seem to 
know by whom the ransom has been paid; I can tell you. 
The captain of the San Joseph, the vessel which brought 
Francois home, tells me he received the money from the 
house of Hurtado & Co. of Cadiz, with orders to effect the 
ransom.” 

“ Hurtado of Cadiz?— And the sum?’ asked Durvalle. 

“ Eight hundred crowns,” answered Bordier. 

“The very sam paid by us into that house on your ac- 
count!” observed Durvalle to the President. 

“Tt is—it mast be!” exclaimed Pauline. ‘Oh, sir, for 
pity’s sake explain away this mystery, which weighs me 
down! Condescend to tell Mr. Durvalle that the poor girl 
who now stands accused before him; was im the’ habit of 
going in her leisure hours to earn money, in the hope of 
getting, in time, a sufficient sum to redeem her father! tell 
him a stranger gave her a purse of gold —tell him that this 
same good, kind, generous stranger has paid her father’s 
ransom — and tell him that stranger was the President Mon- 
tesquieu! ” 

‘Ts it possible?” asked Gertrude and Francois. 

“Tis even so,” answered the President, “I was interested 
for your daughter, and for her I did it. You know now 
what I would fain have concealed! circumstances have 
made it necessary to acknowledge it.’” 


> 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Edward could no longer bear the odium of the deed to rest 
on Pauline, and confessed to his sister and the President, that 
he had committed the robbery. ‘“ Don’t spare me,” exclaimed 
Edward — “ but save Pauline — she is innocent.” 

“ What dol hear?” asked Francois, “ Pauline declared 
innocent! Kind Heaven! I thank thee !—Does Mr. Darvaile 
know it?” 

“Not yet,” said the President, as Francois was going to 
inform him of it, when he was prevented by Paulire, who 


‘ 
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exclaimed, “ Stay, father! you will kill him. All my suffer- 
ing will have been of.no avail. Oh, Edward, this is unkind 
indeed!” 

“He must be made acquainted with it;” observed the 
President, “I will myself prepare him for it.” The Presi- 
dent was scarcely done speaking ere Durvalle came into the 
room, and observed their altered countenances ; at the same 
moment Francois and Gertrude exclaimed, “Our child is 
innocent!” 

“Ts it possible ?” asked Durvalie. 

«lt is so,” returned the President. 

“If she is innocent — who is the guilty one?” demanded 
Durvalle. 

“ Name him not, for the love of heaven!” exclaimed Pau- 
line, to the President. 

“ What is the meaning of all this mystery? You look on 
me with anguish! Pauline is declared innocent, and there 
she stands the very picturé of despair. What am I to an- 
derstand from this?” demanded Durvalle. 

“You shall know another time,” said the President. ~ 

“ Ha! a horrid thought,” — exclainied Durvalle, — “keep 
me no longer in suspense — relieve me from a doubt worse 
than death! Where is my son?” Edward was brought 
forward by the President. The father being worked up toa 
pitch of frenzy at the sight of his guilty son — and unable 
to control his feelings, continued, “ Out of my sight ! — par- 
ricide.” : 

“ Father!” cried the trembling youth. 

“ Silence !” said Darvalle, “let me not hear a name which 
now only serves to remind me that I have a worthless son ! 
Out of my sight, mean-spirited, degraded boy! You allow 
this poor devoted girl to have calumnies heaped upon her — 
to hear her accused of crimes which you have committed, 
and remain silent!” He was interrupted by Pauline, who 
exclaimed, “ That was my fault —I would not iet him speak, 
I would willingly have suffered fur him, to save you from 
the agony of this moment.” 

“ Blessings on you, my poor persecuted child!" returned 
Durvalle, “Come to my heart — my withered, broken heart ! 
you shall fill in it, for the short time I have to live, the place 
he once held.” Then turning to the President, How can | 
reward her? How atone for all her sufferings ?” 

“ Are you not willing to fulfil the promise made in this 
letter?” asked the President. 

“ All! all! and more!” answered Durvalle. 

“ One is — to give her to your son,” said the President. 

“Not that! not that!” exclaimed Durvalle, “that one 
alone I cannot keep. It were to punish, not reward her; 
when I wrote that, T deemed him worthy of her.” 

“He may still become so ;"’ continued the President, “he 
is young —he is repentant. Forgive him —reclaim him! 
Believe me, my friend, the erring are two often confirmed in 
crime by punishment. Forgive him, and forget all, but the 
disinterested love, the steady devotion, of Pauline Le Blanc!” 


Select Poetrp. 




































TOMB OF A YOUNG FRIEND AT MOUNT AUBURN, 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 








I po remember thee. 
There was a strain 

Of thrilling music, a soft breath of flowers 
Telling of summer to a festive throng, 
That fill’d the lighted halls. And the sweet smile 
That spoke their welcome, the high-warbled lay 
Swelling with rapture through a parent’s heart, 
Were thine. 

Time wav’d his noiseless wand awhile, 
And in thy cherish’d home once more I stoud, 
Amid those twin’d and cluster’d sympathies 
Where the rich blossoms of thy heart sprang forth, 
Like the Moss Rose, — where waz the voice of song, 


The granite obelisk and the pale flower 
Reveal thy couch. Fit emblems of the frail, 
Aud the immortal. 

But that bitter grief 
Which holds stern vigil o’er the mouldering clay, 
Keeping long night-watch with its sullen lamp, 
Had fled thy tomb, and Faith did lift its eye 
Full of sweet tears: for when warm tear-drops gush 
From the pure memories of a love that wrought 
For others’ happiness and rose to take 
Its own full share of happiness above, 
Are they not sweet? 


FIRST AND LAST HOURS, 


Lov’st thou the hour, the first of day, 
When the dewy flowers are opening bright, 
When through the curtains of morning gray, 
Are stealing streaks of crimson light? 
Hath it not a power, a spell? — 
Doth it not to thy warm heart tell 
Of life, fresh, sparkling, new-born life, 
And scenes as yet too young for strife? 


Lov’st thou the hour in twilight time, 
When every flower is closing round — 
When fainter and fainter the far bell’s chime 
Comes with a soothing, dying sound ? 
Hath it not a spell, though it he 
Differing from the first, for thee ? 
Doth it not tell of visions deep, : 
And a gradual dropping down to sleep ? 


These hours are types and signs of thine: 

Thy first hour brought both smiles and tears, 
And called forth feelings half divine, 

In those who looked to future years, 
And watched how grew each feature’s mould, 
And saw their little buds unfold, 
And trusted strife should never come, 
To cast on heart and brow a gloom. 


And thy last hour —’tis thine to make 

It calm as twilight’s lovely time, 

A blessed sleep, from which to wake, 

Will be to the better world to climb; 
Remember, ’tis thine, aye ! thine to choose, 
If storms shall take place of stars and dews, 
Or if thy spirit shall have a power 
To make its parting like day’s last hour. 


GOOD COUNSEL. 


“Fiex from the crowd, and be to virtue true, 
Content with what thou hast, though it be small ; 

To hoard brings hate ; — nor lofty things pursue ; 
He who climbs bigh, endangers many a fall, 

Envy ’s a shade that ever waits on Fame, 
And oft the sun that raises it, will hide ; 

Trace not in life a vast expensive scheme, 
But be thy wishes to thy state allied. 

Be mild to others, to thyself severe — 

So truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 


Think not of bending all things to thy will, 
Nor vainly hope that Fortune shall befriend ; 
Inconstant she ; but be thou constant still, 
Whate’er betide, unto an honest end. 
Yet needless dangers never madly brave, 
Kick not thy naked foot against a nail ; 
Or from experience the solution crave, 
If well and pitcher strive which shall prevail. 
Be in thy cause, as in thy neighbor’s, clear — 
So truth shail shield thee, or from hurt or fear, 


Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thou ; nor at thy lot in life repine ; 
He ‘scapes all ill whose bosom is resigned ; 

Nor way or weather shall be always fine. 
Beside. thy home ’s not here ; a journey this, 

A pilgrim thou ; then hie thee on thy way. 
Look up to Gud, intent on heavenly bliss, 

Take what the road affords, and praises pay. 
Shun brutal lusts, and se«k the soul’s high sphere — 
So truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 


Origtual Bessanes. 








Pouring out glad and glorious melody. 
But when [ ask’d for thee, they took me where 
A hallow’d mountain wrapt its verdant head 
In changeful drapery of woods and flowers 
And silvery streams, and where thou erst didst love, 
Musing to walk, and lend a serious ear 
To the wild melody of birds that hung 
Their unharm’'d dwellings ’mid its woven bowers. 
Yet here and there, involv’d in curtaining shades, 
Uprose those sculptur’d monuments, that bear 
The ponderous warnings of Eternity. 

"So, thou hast past the unreturning gate, 
Where dust with dust doth linger, and gone down 
In all the beauty of thy blooming years 
To this most sacred city of the dead. 


TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.—NO. X, 


Tas is truly a wonderful age. Men have become mos 
wise ; all are philosophers ; none can learn ; all can teach 
Each one strives, not to acquire, but to see how much and 
what rare philosophy he can promulgate. Doctrines in the- 
ology are manufactured in company with shoes ; systems o! 
government are invented with systems of machinery ; hv- 
man rights, never befure imagined, are discovered by the 
sagacious leaders of many a “ free-discussion society.” To 
what, with so much wisdom. will the world arrive? How 
wisely those viri ad disciplinam periti shake their heads 
when some time-honored truth, which experience and reason 





have often approved, has been discussed in the rostrum or 
the sacred desk! There every movement and intention 
seems to be to uproot and overturn the settled systems of 
the day — systems whose only fault is, that they are settled, 
Novelty is in request — excitement is demanded, and many, 
especially the young and thoughtless, care not what is mo. 
lested or desecrated, so that those two, very desirable and 
praiseworthy objects are ‘gained. We question very sin- 
cerely whether it be the love of truth which urges to such 
movements. #: 

Imagination is peculiarly active. It is chained down by 
no deduction of reason; it ubeys no law, and courses in a 
more eccentric flight than the comets. In its transcendant 
dignity, it spurns the bonds which the understanding once 
imposed — it rejects all authority, hugging itself in its su- 
preme self-conceit and independence, and cries out boldly 
about its right of freedom, tossing its head and bounding 
away like an untrained colt. I should suspect this to be the 
mere exuberance of youth, did not some persons, whose age 
and experience should teach them better, exhibit the same 
erratic conduct. As to their motives, we have nothing to 
say ; but we know that an easy way to obtain power and 
popularity with a certain class, is to present to the “ itching 
ears”? and curious eyes, new and mysterious things. The 
tendency of such employment is surely evil. It has already 
led to a feeling disparaging the politic and wise things of 
our fathers ; and even in religious matters, under the pre- 
tence of dejeciting the shackles which ignorance and super- 
stition had imposed, some have run into a licentious indul- 
gence of caprice and prejudice. Let them beware of falling 
into @ worse state. 

Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt. 

One great cause of all this evil is the inflammable nature 
of certain works, published within a few years, purporting 
to be philosophical. They are however the offspring, in 
many cases, of distempered fancies — mere transplantations 
from the hot beds of German reverie, or renewals of ancient 
systems long since disproved. Youth, without guidance or 
restraint, eager for knowledge and unprepared to meet error, 
plunge into these sloughs of the mud of philosophy and re- 
tarn covered with their foulness, thinking that they have 
acquired some marvellous truths, and wondering at and 
akpersing the eges past and present, for not discovering and 
receiving such admirable doctrines. They think, or rather 
know, not, that sages of antiquity have been continually com- 
batting the very same fallacies and proved them such, many 
a time and oft. An ancient and false set of notions, under 
a new name or exhibited under a fantastical style, is not 
recognized by some at the present, but taken as proof of a 
wonderful developement of mind which marks, and ever will, 
this age far above preceding ones. The lines between re- 
ligion and infidelity are almost removed, or made so slight 
that an intellect with a microscopic power can scarcely dis- 
cern them. Siill there is a wide difference, in one respect, 
between the modern philosophy and the ancient. They fly 
to opposite extremes. The former was merely abstract and 
theoretical, and disdained to descend to mingle in the every- 
day pursuits of men, but the latter, most humble in more 
senses than one, pretends to visit men’s business and bosoms, 
and it would reduce every thing down to mere bread and 
and butter utility. The true philosophy lies between — in 
the auream médiocritem which is never hot with passion or 
useless with inactive speculation. 

The advancement of truth is not caused by violent meas- 
ures— by rushing, regardless of fixed opinion, on settled 
systems of thought or plans of life. Public sentiment is-the 
great engine of producing good, and however much indi- 
vidual minds may strive to effect changes in society, they 
can succeed only so far as they revolutionize the popular 
mind. We boast ourselves as being in an age peculiar for 
this power, but if we receive history as true, we know that 
it has ever Been the great weapon of rearing and subverting 
dynasties, governments and all forms of influence and power. 
The papal authority was raised by it, and overtiirown ; the 
feudal system which it once thought necessary to society, it 
afierwards derided and banished. What public opinion sup- 
ports to-day, it may raze to the ground on the morrow. It 
1s founded, however, on the broad principles of reason, and 
it withdraws its support from certain systems of government, 
society or religion, as it beholds the necessity fur those sys- 
tems disappear. Many ages are employed in leading society 
‘0 @ certain state, and if that state has some evils, we must 
attribute them to the imperfection of human nature. Time 
only can beneficially change them, as it moves on in slow 
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live rabbits, is put into their rooms by a sliding pannel, 
which one of the keepers named Blackburn was in the 

of doing, when the enormous boa sprung at him, and sei 
him by the arm. The man leaped backwards, and drew 
the serpent partly out of the cage, which immediately spun 
round him like a windlass, and made one coil. Had he 
effected another, Blackburn would have been inevitably kill- 
ed, and perhaps partly swallowed before it was discovered, 
he being at the time alone and without any one immediately 
near: him; but by pressing the throat of the powerful crea- 
‘ure, and by more than usual strength, he was preserved. 
Having shut the slide, on reaching the other keepers, from 
the conflict in which he had been engaged, the poor fellow 
fainted ; and on being taken home, was found to be very 
much discolored frog: the powerful pressure of his terrific 
antagonist. The same constrictor, in full action, would 
squeeze a buffalo into a shapeless mass, and swallow it most 
easily. The keeper, however, is now doing weil. 









































but revolutionizing course. Your earnest advocatesof sudden ||the projecting edge of the lower stone, which reached to 
changes — those pseudo-reformers — priests of frenzy, are|jabove his chin, and the elder, taking me in his arms, as | 
the greatest evils in the community. In observing them, ||would a child, placed my feet on the other’s shoulder, and 
one cannot but agree with Coleridge, who said that “ in his|;my body flat on the smooth surface of the stone: in this 
public character, he found himself, as it were, in a Noah’s||position we formed an angle with each other, and here I re- 
ark, witha very few men and a great many beasts.” What-||mained for upwards of two minutes, till the older man went 
ever may be the condition of society — be it free as possible |jround, and by some other means contrived to get over the 
from all evil—let it present to every une the means of per-||projection, when creeping along the line of junction of the 
fect happiness — be it like heaven itself, some will ever be}icasing, he took my hands, drew me up to where he was 
ready to carp and anxious to obtain a name by thrusting |/above me, and then letting down his girdle, assisted to moum 
their anwise and ill-digested schemes into the face of the||up the younger, but less active, and less daring climber of 
community. If there were judicious laws regulating this||the two, We then proceeded much as follows : One of them 
wild outburst of madness, and retrenching its power of action, ||got on the shoulders of the other, and so gained the joining 
much good would be derived, or at least much evil would of the stone above, which was often five feet asunder ; the 
be prevented. Error would not so predominate ; the minds|japper man then helped me_in a similar action, while the 
of the unskillfui would not be “blown about by every wind ||lower pushed me up by the feet. Having gained this row, 
of docirifie ;”’ and veiled treason, or infidelity in disguise, |}we had often to creep for some way along the. joining, to 
would not stalk about in borrowed garb. Verily, under plea||where another opportunity of ascending was affurded. In 
of serving the people, the dear people, doctrines and sys- this way we proceeded to the summit ; and some idea may 
tems of society are presented, subversive of the happiness||be formed of my feelings, when it is recollected, that all 
and best interests of man. Their authors truly these stones of such a span are highly polished, are set at 
« Steal the livery of the court of heaven, an angle less than forty-five degrees, and that the places we 

To serve the devil in.” had to grip with our hands and feet were often not two inches 

Let all the people be on their guard, lest they favor masked || wide, and their height above the ground upwards of four 
doctrines in politics or retigion, of a most pernicious tendency, ||hundred feet ; a single slip of the foot, or a slight gust of 
and unwarily*foster rogues where they supposed they were |wind, and, from our position, we must all three have been 
only supporting Hampdens or Lathers. Let us bear these dashed to atoms, lung befure reaching the ground. 
words of the great German, Goethe, in mind, when we hear|| The grandeur and extent of the picture that now present- 
demagogues rail out and cry aloud fur change in society :|/ed itself from this giddy height was almost as intoxicating 
“ This life, like the universe of which we form a part, is an|/as the ascent I had just completed. Around me lay the vast 
incomprehensible composition of liberty and necessity. Our||plain of interminable sand, that marked the Libyan and 
will presages what we shall be inclined to do under all the|/African deserts, the scorching echoless wilderness which 
circumstances in which we may be placed; but these cir-|;mingled with the clear blue of the aimosphere at the hori- 
cumstances govern us without our knowing it. We have|'zon. In a sloping vale, bounded by massive rocks, the un- 
the faculty of acting ; but the how seldom depends upon us ; ||varied hue of barrenness was enlivened by what appeared 
and as to the why, we-know nothing about it.” J. L. Ss. jj/to mea narrow silver ribbon, that wound its tortuous course 

Washington College. for miles and miles, as it seemed to rise vut of the junction 
of sand and sky above, and was lost to vision as it sunk into 
it ina similar manner. Its banks were green and verdant. 
with the richest foliage, and groves of waving palms were 
now and then relieved by the gleam of nuon-day light, thar 
glanced from the snow-white minaret, or the stately dome of 
amarabut. This ribbon was the river Nile — its banks, the 
land of Egypt. 

The thousand pinnacles of the mosques of Cairo rose to 
view beyond the goodly land ; the white sail of the kanghia 
looked but as a sea-bird’s wing, and the drove of camels as 
a black dotted line upon the plain beneath. The whole of 
the pyramids were below me, almost at my feet. — Wilde's 
Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, &c. 


MAlacellanies. 














































SOLOMON OUTDONE. 
A tapy living in Hanover street, Baltimore, lost by rob- 
bery, a few days since, a box of valuable jewelry. A young 
man in the employ of the gentlemen of the house, determin- 
ed on an experiment which would probably clear up some 
slight suspicions already entertained»against three colored 
boys, who had orcasional access to the house. He procured 
a bucket, turned it bottom upwards, and covered the bottom 
also with a thiek coat of blacking — placing inside a large 
rooster. The three boys were then called into the room and 
charged with stealing the jewelry. It was then proposed 
that each should lay his hand in turn, on the bottom of the 
bucket, and the guilt should be fixed on that one whose hand 
was on the bucket when the rvoster crowed. Twu of the 
lads laid their hands on the bucket and had them well black- 
ened ; the third one refused, fearing that the rooster would 
actually betray his guilt. This one was then charged with 
the theft, confessed it and puinted to the place where the box 
of jewelry was concealed. 





che Gonvers of art. 


ASCENDING A PYRAMID. 

Ma. Wipe gives an account of his ascent to the summit 
of one of the pyramids : — ‘ 

Persons can have no possible conception of the vastness 
of those monaments, without standing beside them, looking 
from their base to their sammits; measuring with the eye 
of sight their huge dimensions, and with the eye of mind 
measuring back the ages upon that they have there remain. 
ed. No noisy, rapturous expression of surprise or wonder 
breaks from the traveller ; no hastening forward to rash into 
the interior ; with me at least it was a calm, subdued, speech- 
less, but elevated and lasting feeling of awe and admiration, 
which took possession of my very soul. Could I embody all 
the overwhelming thoughts that rashed across my mind, | 
would say the uppermost was tbat of time—time, standing 
as a particle of eternity, is written on these edifices, the 
greatest human industry ever reared, or human pride or 
vanity can boast of. 

A line of camels slowly pacing across the dreary waste 
on which they stand, or a Bedawee careering his horse be- 
side the base, give, by the comparison, some faint idea of 
their stupendous size; and an Arab piroutting his charger 
on the sphink, affurded me the desired cuntrast, at the same 
time that it showed me what was the magnitude of that em- 
blem of Egyptian reverence and superstition. 

The pyramid was first built in steps, or courses of enor- 
mous stones, each row placed the breadth of itself within the 
course beneath. Sume stones in the base of this pyramid 
are larger than those of Cheops, and from four to five fee: 
in depth, so that we bad to clamber over them on our bands ; 
but in this I was assisted by the guides, one an old man, the 
other about forty, both of a mould which, for combination 
of strength and agility, [ do not think I ever saw surpassed 
We soon turned to the north, and finally reached the outer 
casing on the west side. All this was very laborious, to be 
sure, though not very dangerous; but here was an obstacle 
that I knew not how they themselves could surmount, much 
less how I could possibly master ; for above our heads jatied 
out like an eave, or coping, the lower stones of the coating, 
which still remain, and retain a smooth, polished surface. 
As considerable precaution was necessary, the men made 
me take off my hat, coat, and shoes, at this place; the 
younger then placed his raised and extended hands against 





REMARKABLE FACT. 
‘A circumstance was told us,the other day, of so extraor- 
dinary a nature that we should not be disposed to credit it, 
were it not too well vouched to admit of being called in ques- 
tion, Some years ago a son of Deacon Bra lley, of this town, 
one day was fishing some litle distance up Sugar rifer, 
when having a bite, he-pulled a two quart jug out of the water! 
Supposing his hook had somehow or other found its way 
mio the mouth of the jag, he went to work to get it out with- 
out breaking it, but being unable to do so, he broke the jug 
against a stone, when a large dace was discovered within, 
holding fast to his hook! As might be supposed, he saw the 
fish with a good deal of surprise. How it came in a two 
quart jug — how his hook happened to get near his mouth, 
were matters which puzzled him nut a little. But there was 
ihe jug — there was the dace — and there his hook and line. 
The old Deacon, who was rather illiterate, on being asked 
for a solution of the mystery, replied, “ Why the fish was 
convarted to the jug!!" The fact is as stated. A jug prob- 
ably got lost in the stream and a small dace made his way 
into its mouth. The current then no doubt threw the jug 
bottom upwards, the fish in the meantime growing in size, 
and by the time the jug keeled over again, he was too large 
to effect an egress. The bait on the hook, by one of those 
lucky hits that will sometimes oceur, probably dangled near 
the mouth of the jug and so near the mouth of the fish, and 
swallowing it, he was drawn out of the water with his house 
over his head. Perhaps he was able to thrust his head out 
of the mouth of his earthen vessel, and by paddling with 
his fins within, to move about a little, like a man with iruns 
on his arms, and nibble at a few little delicacies. The cir- 
eumstance, however much it may smell like a fish story, is 
as recorded, whatever specalations in regard to it may be 
indulged. It is one of the most singular things we ever 
heard. — Claremont Eagle. 











UNIQUE AND VALUABLE BIBLE. 

Vesterpay the press was admitted to private view of the 
celebrated unique Bible published by Macklin, and illusira- 
ted by the late Mr. Bowyer. This edition of the sacred vol- 
ume is truly a wonderful production. It is of the foliv size. 
1s printed in the largest and boldest type we have ever seen 
in book work, and extends to no fewer than forty-five vol- 
ames. The pictorial illustrations — partly drawings, but 
principally engravings — are, generally speaking, of the firs: 
rate merit, and are nearly seven thousand in number. The 
entire work is in the most perfect state. The estimated value 
of this copy of the Bible is three thousand guineas. Mrs. 
Parkes, Nu. 22 Golden square, in whose possession it is, is 
exhibiting it to the public previous to its being drawn for, 
when the requisite number of subscribers have been obtain- 
ed, agreeably to the plan of the Art Union. The other grear 
prize, namely, the late Mr. Hilton’s picture of the “ Trium- 
phal Entry of Wellington into Madrid,” also to be drawn 
‘or at the same time, is a production of surpassing merit ; 
its estimated value is five hundred guineas. — English paper. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 

A CLERGYMAN Was presented to a living in the vicinity of 
Glasgow, who had a protuberance between his shoulders, 
arising from a diseased spine and a corresponding protrusion 
uf the chest. The parishioners were opposed to a person of 
such an ungainly appearance occupying their pulpit. The 
presentee heard of the dissatisfaction, and being a personage 
of some humor and tact, convened a meeting of the maicon. 
tents, in order to ascertain their objections. “I have heard,” 


ENCOUNTER WITH A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

Ix the Surrey Zovlogical Gardens are several serpents, 
amongst which is an enormous boa, measuring upwards of 
iwenty feet in length, and weighing more than two ewt. Ir 
ts usual for the keepers to bathe them occasionally, and by 
every means to endeavor to tame them, and from time toiime 
it is no uncommon thing for one of the men in the habit of 
so doing to go into their room or cage, and clean it, whilst 
two large constriciors lie coiled up in a corner. Their food, 





panning tearing! 
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ly gone through — then the handkerchief is returned — and, 


said he, “ that my settlement amongst you is not likely to be HINTS TO TALKERS. 
agreeable ; now, as I am not aware of any objection to my Aye tree, aff-han P pent intitle. finally — O protracted misery '—they are raised to the nose, 
opinions or practice — my slender abilities for sach a charge J where they are, perhaps, fully adjusted, about ten minutes 
admit —I should just like, as we are all friends and brethren,|| Ir is of no small importance to one who has to push his|/after being drawn from the pocket; that is to say, if they 
and have only one object to serve, that you would state your|| way in the world, that he should be able to express himself,||have not been delayed much longer in consequence of a 
objections.” One glanced at another, which was as signifi-|/on all occasions, in so ready and brief a manner, as to run |fresh burst of preliminary explanation and preparatory fid- 
cantly returned, almost round the vetoists, and silence pre-||no risk of tiring the individuals upon whom he may be more||dle-faddle. , if these respectable old gentlemen would but 
vailed for some time. “Speak out,” said the presentee,|/or less dependent for the means of his advancement. There |consider how much unfledged youth has to do before he be 
« don’t be afraid ; I’m not ready to take offence ;” when one/|is unfortunately some difficulty in attaining a proper medi-|equally well feathered with themselves — how fast his inte]. 
stammered out, “Sir, you see — we — you see — sir — sin’|| um between a fluency of speech, which is apt to lead to an/||lect naturally runs — how irksome to be thus chained to the 
I mauh speak for my brethren here — dinna like your bodily excessive and tiresome copiousness, and that languor and jdray, when he would like to bound forward with the charj- 
appearance.” “Neither do I,” was the reply, “and if ye difficulty of expression, which equally tires, without giving lager would be heart-smitten with their cruelty, and 
can get it repaired, I’ll be at half the expense myself.” — nearly the same quantity of talk. The former fault is more |/{rom pity correct a fault to which every other kind of cure 
generally an accompaniment of youth than of age, while the {might be applied in vain. 


Laird of Logan. , ; 
latter is most frequently found in old people. All SUCH pe- |) seen eS 
ANECDOTE OF A LAWYER. culiarities are no doubt in a great measure involuntary, as WEEK LY MA CAZIN E 
4 a 


Some years ago, a countryman who had come to this City ||peing intimately dependent on the talents and character of 
to pay his debts, or who had sold property, and bad the/| individuals; yet that they are susceptible of correction, and || —H_——______ ——_____ 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1841. 


avails, to him a large amount, in his possession, was robbed || may be partly avoided, if we are on our guard against them, 
by a negro of every farthing. He procured the arrest and 
committal for trial of the rogue, but the thief had so adroitly 
managed the theft, and the countryman was so confused, 
that the money found upon the negro could only be identi- 
fied so far as its similarity in amount went as proof. 

The criminal was, however, terribly frightened, and felt 
sure of conviction, and a trip to the penitentiary. In this 
dilemma he retained a very skilful lawyer, promising as his 
fee an order for the whole of the money, in case of acquittal. 
The order the lawyer took, and so well did he manage the 
defence, and astonish the prosecution by palling to pieces the 
evidence, that the jury acquitted the negro without leaving 
their seats. Going out of the Court house the lawyer met 
the countryman, who was bitterly bewailing his loss, which 
he now deemed irretrievable. “Look here, my man,” said 
the lawyer, “you were not particularly anxious to convict 
that fellow, were you?” “Oh, no—if I could only get my 
money —it was all I had in the world.” To be sure you 
can, and I meant you should, from the first,” said the law- 
yer, putting the darky’s order into the countryman’s hand, 
refusing all fee or “ per centage,”’ and not even waiting for 
thanks. Reader, that lawyer was William — (not William 
Wiley) — but William M. Price. — N. Y. Tattler. 






















































































































is also very certain. 

An undue loquacity most frequently arises from a precipi- 
tancy of temper, and from being too full of one’s self. If 
persons afflicted from the former source were to check them- 
selves into a sobriety of ideas, and cast about a little before 
speaking, for the most straight-forward and simply demon- 
strative phraseology,-wherein to express what they had to 
say, they would soon cure themselves: if those who err 
from vanity could only contrive, under beneficial advice, to 
pump a little of themselves out of themselves —if they would 
only be so good as to observe that others have ideas to ex- 
press, and perhaps a little desire of showing them off, as well 
as they — they would also, we have no doubt, speedily lessen 
their malady. But, upon the whole, there is less annoy- 
ance experienced from this source than from the tedious 
twaddle, as it is called, of the duller kind of intellects; and 
a cure in the latter case is much more desperate. Yet there 
would be much less tiresome talk, and also much less tire- 
some writing, if a few things were guarded against. A great 
deal, as every adroit talker and every experienced writer 
knows, lies in fixing an interest at the beginning: only take 
care not to alarm at the offset by the prospect of a long story, 
and you may afterwards continue to speak or scribble as 
long, almost, as you choose. Every one may have remark- 
ed how distressing it is in church to hear the preacher lay 
out his discourse into heads — so much to be said on this 
point, so much on that — next, an application of the whole, 
and, finally, a few words (that is, as many as can be spoken 
in ten minutes) of exhortation. The idea of so many dis- 
tinct parts in the composition causes it to look wearifully 
long from the very first, so that many lukewarm persons, 
who might otherwise have listened and caught some flying 
edification, think of nothing but how — in what posture — by 
what every-day subject of reflection within themselves —they 
may most easily pass the time. Neither preacher nor writ- 
er should ever say that he has any thing to say at all: he 
should begin with the subject itself, and never stop till it is 
exhausted. Two hours of attention may thvs be obtained 
from many, who, if informed at the beginning that one was 
to be required for the purpose, would have refused to listen 
fora minute. So thoroughly does this hold good, that we 
have foifhd ourselves deterred from proceeding with a story, 
on a shift taking place in the person of the narrator, or a dis- 
tinct paper or document being introduced. A reader, in- 
deed, should never know but that the article he is reading 
may end on the next page: the author is never sure of him 
till after he has been inveigled half way on. 

The slow garrulity of old age, even to those who are most 
disposed to reverence gray hairs, is sometimes dreadful. For 
a young and busy mar of quick ideas to find himself sud- 
denly arrested by a venerable friend, who has some trifling 
but intricate piece of business to transact, or some document 
to read, or some long and personal story to tell, is one of the 
most striking distresses that can arise in the wide amphithe- 
atre of human misery. The very unpacking of the specta- 
cles is enough to make one sink anddie. First, there is the 
important face, primming itself for the development of some 
superficial, but to it most mysterious and important circum- 
stance. Then the hand is put into the pocket, and — not the 
spectacles, but the spectacle-case, drawn forth. The clasp 
is deliberately undone ;. the spectacles pulled out. You 
think the optical instrument is to be immediately put on. 
Not at all. It is laid down on the table, till the clasp is done 
again, and the case returned to the pocket. Then the rpec- 
tacles are taken up —then a handkerchief is taken out to 
wipe them — then the process of wiping is carefully and slow- 


Anp THe Dums Sraxe.—Instances are mentioned in an. 
cient history, of dumb persons who have acquired the use of 
speech, in consequence of some sudden emotion or exertion. 
Aulus Gellius relates that Egles, a Samian, conceived that 
he was unfairly treated in regard to the distribution of cer- 
ain prizes, after a contest at the sacred game8 ; upon which 
he made an effort to upbraid one of his antagonists, and 
suddenly spoke out, like the old woman in church. A simi- - 
lar story is told by Herodotus, respecting the son of Croesus. 
When Sardis was taken, a Persian, not knowing the king, 
was going to put him to death: but the son, who was dumb, 
strack with the danger to which his father was exposed, 
made a violent effort to speak, and succeeded. In this man- 
ner he saved his father’s life, and ever after retained. the 
faculty which he had acquired in such an extraordinary 
manner. We do not believe these accounts ourselves ; but as 
there prevails in the community a very general taste for mar- 
vellous things, we relate them to amuse the faith of other 


people. 





Otp Story or Areties. — The old story about Apelles and 
the cobbler, which will bear repeating, goes—that when 
Apelles had finished a picture, he publicly exposed it, and 
used to hide himself behind the canvass, in order to profit 
himself by the criticisms which he heard on his perform- 
ance. It chanced, one day, that a cobbler came to view it, 
and, having an eye to the honor of his profession, was a 
little out of hnmor, on observing that the shoes did not fit 
the feet of one of the heroes very nicely. Apelles paid a 
proper respect to the opinion of his critic, who certainly 
knew where the shoe pinched much better than he did, and 
immediately corrected the fault. The cobbler happened to 
pass by this picture a second time, and was struck with 
the alteration, which so flattered his judgment, that he ven- 
tured to extend his criticism to the shape of the leg! This 
was too bad—Apelles could bear it no longer, but peeping 
from behind his canvass, exclaimed, ‘‘No, no, friend, you 
may be a very good cobbler, but I pray you not to set up 
yourself for an anatomist. Let not the cobbler go beyond 
his last.” 


ORIGIN OF SHAKSPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

“In the life of Pope Sixtus II. by Greg Leti, is a remark- 
able passage to the following effect: “It was reported in 
Rome that Drake had taken and plundered St. Domingo, in 
Hispaniola, and carried off an immense booty. This account 
came in a private letter to Paul Secchi, a very considerable 
merchant in the city, who had large concerns in those parts, 
which he had insured. Upon receiving this news, he sent 
for the insurer, Sampson Ceneda, a Jew, and acquainted him 
with it. ‘The Jew, whose interest it was to have such a re- 
port thought false, gave many reasons why it could not pos- 
sibly be true, and at last worked himself into such a passion 
that he said,‘ I'll lay you a pound of my flesh it is a lie.’ 
Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, ‘I'll lay you 
& thovsand crowns against a pound of your flesh that it is 
true.’ The Jew accepted the wager, and the articles were 
immediately executed between them, that if Secchi won, he 
should himself cut the flesh with a sharp knife from whatey- 
er part of the Jew’s body he pleased. The truth of the ac- 
count was soon confirmed, and the Jew was almost distract- 
ed when he was informed that Secchi had solemnly sworn 
he would compel him to an exact performance of his con- 
tract. A report of this transaction was brought to the Pope, 
who sent for the parties, and being informed of the whole 
affair, said, ‘When contracts are made, it is but just they 
should be fulfilled, as this shall. Take a knife, therefore, 
Secchi, and cut a pound of flesh from any part you please of 
the Jew’s body. We advise you, however, to be very care- 
ful, for if you cut a scruple more or less than your due, you 
shall certainly be hanged.’"’ A poem is contained in Per- 
cy's Relics of Ancient Poetry, entitled, “A new Song, 
showing the cruelties of Gernatus, a Jewe, who lending to a 
merchant an hundred crouns, would have a pound of his 
fleshe, because he could not pay him at the time appointed.” 





’ Provision or Nature. — Nature has provided, for the pre- 
servation of animals, that they shall be of the color of the 
general ground-work of the tree or sbil which they most fre- 
quent. Thus the birds that run upon the dry land are gen- 
erally of a brownish hue, and spotted in such a manner as 
to render them, at a distance, undistinguishable while rest- 
ing upon the earth. Such are the woodcock, the quail, par- 
uridge, and many other birds. Those tribes that inhabit 
trees are adorned with beautiful colors, so that they shall 
not be easily distinguished from the foliage and flowers, by 
their natural enemies. This is especially the case with the 
tropical birds that live among trees which ure loaded with 
magnificent blossoms. Most of the water birds and those 
that seek their food upon the marshes are of an ash color 
above and white beneath. This ash color is the one that is 
distinguished with the most difficulty when resting upon the 
surface of the’ water, when looked down upon by an animal 
above the water; and the white is the color which is least 
distinguishable when resting on the surface, when looked 
upon from beneath, by an animal under the waters. The 
most remarkable illustrations of this provision of natare 
may be perceived in the insect tribe. These little animals 
are almost invariably like in color to the plant or object 


Tue Cologne Gazette of the 23d inst., observes, that from 
the 1st of Jamaary in the present year to that day, there had 
been 99 days of rain. The Gazette adds, that it appears by 
an ancient manuscript, that the first six months of the year 
1766 presented a similar result, but the months of August 
and September became so dry and water so scarce, that a 
small measure was sold Yor two thalers, or 6s. British. 








which they most frequent. We lately found a beaatiful 
spider upon the Catalpa tree, while it was in flower, which 
bore an almost exact resemblance, in coloring, to the petals 
of these variegated blossoms. Its colors are probably its 
safeguard against the birds which abound in the trees at this 


season. 





Femace Vawity.— Authors of all ages have delighted in 
portraying the evil effects of female vanity ; the vanity of 
the male sex is too frequently overlooked, like all other-male 
vices. The author of Telemachus says in his treatise on 
Female Education, “Do not be afraid of any thing so much 
as the vanity of young women. They are born with a vio- 
lent desire to please. The road which conducts men to glory 
being shut to them, they endeavor to indemnify themselves 
by the charms of both body and mind. Hence arises that 
sweet and insinuating conversation; hence they aspire not 
only to beauty, but to all the internal graces and are so pas- 
sionately fond of dress. A cap, a bit of ribbon, a lock of 
hair placed higher or lower, or the choice of any particular 
color, are so many objects of importance to them. This 
species of excess is likewise carried higher in our nation 
than°in any other. The changeable humor that prevails 
among Us occasions:a continual variety of fashions. To the 
love of dress, therefore, is superadded that of novelty, which 
has extraordinary charms on minds so disposed. In short, 
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and a smali dwelling the same distance, alinost hurled from|| A letter from Rome of the 10th ult., which we find in the 


its foundation. 
Of the persons killed, ten have left widows, and several 


were the dependence of widowed mothers and indigent pa-! 
Oth- 


rents. About twenty-five.children are left fathepless. 
ers of the victims were young men, under twenty-five, and 
two or three were mere lads. 

Lynca Law. — A gang of counterfeiters and horse thieves 
having established themselves in Phillips Co., Arkansas, 
the people in that neighborhood, to the number of one hun- 
dred, combined to rout them. For this purpose they en- 
gaged a trading boat at Helena, and hid about fifty men in 
the store room. They then descended the river, landing at 
every place where they expected to fall in with the counter- 
feiters. These fellows came on board to purchase produce, 
intending to pay for it in counterfeit money. They were 
thus taken and secured in the boat. When the number had 
increased to twenty-seven men, nine of them were tied hand 
and foot, and, as the report says, drowned in the Mississippi. 
Another account says that twenty-three were drowned. The 
company in the boat was increasing, and intended to make 
farther search for the counterfeiters. 

Sreamsoat Disasters. — The splendid steamer Missouri 
was burnt at the wharf, at St. Louis, Mo., on the morning 


these two follies, in conjunction, mingle different ranks and) of the 12th instant, and nothing of the vessel or her proper- 


degrees with each other, and produce the most fatal effects 
on. female manners.” 


issued by Jordan & Co., the Boston publishers. The picto- 
rial embellishments, three in number, are of a superb order, 
the first, The Cottage Fireside, second, Cottage Piety, and 
the third, a plate of fashions. It also contains two pages of 
music. We have not had time to examine the letter press 
pages, but a glance at the list of contributors warrants us in 
pronouncing it a rich number. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boor, for September, we have also receiv- 
ed from the same publishers. It is altogether the most at-) 
tractive number of this popular monthly yet issued. The 


| 


| 










Point, and a large amount of property lost. 


1,300 steamers have been buiit in the United States, of which 
number 260 have been lost by accident. 
were lost on the western waters. 


tion of the Mail of yesterday, that a fire broke out in Lowell 
on Thursday night, about half past 11 o’clock, in a part of 


ties was saved. She was a fine boat, and cost $45,000. 


The steamers Detroit and Marion came in collision on the 


Ba 28 OR Bog llth, near St. Louis, by which the latter was considerably 
Granam’s Macazine, for September, has already been} injured, and three men badly scalded. 


The steamer Caroline struck a snag and sunk at Thumb 
From the late report of Mr. Woodbury, it appears that 


Most of these boats 





Great Fire at Lowett. — We learn from the second edi- 











No. 14 Hanover Street, i 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesreps ‘red. 





the city called “The Acre,” and before the progress of the}|- 


Augsburg Gazette, says, that the physician who was lately 
arrested by orders from the inquisition, as an habitual blas- 
phemer, has beep condemned to pass several weeks in prac- 
tices of devotion in the Conyent of the Capucins. 

A shepherd, named Manuel Martinez, died lately at Tobo- 
so, in Spain, at. the great Age of 105 years. He did not cease 
to tend his flock until five years ago. i 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


As we are approaching the termination of our third vol- 
ume, we take the liberty to remind those of our subscribers 
who are in arrears of the necessity of prompt remittances. 
There is a very considerable sum due on our books, and as 
we are disposed to be liberal in our terms, we propose to 
receive the advance price from all subscribers who will remit 
the amount due, withont expense te us, before the close of the 
volume. There are tow TWO numbers to be published, which 
will afford ample-time to comply with these terms; after 
which they will have no ceason to complain if we rigidly 
exact, according to our published terms, $3.00.per year. 


Busess Directory. 





DANIEL MANN, M. D. 


Surgeon Dentist,and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16SummerStreet 


Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 


strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whoseteeth are decaying, should lose no time in havingthem saved. 


All operations warrented. 


‘ Cc. D. STRONG, 





Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particuiar at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 





THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont. Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 





GEO. R. FRENCH, ; 


(Successorto D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 


graved and printed, in the neatest manner, 
WILLIAM PRATT, 
and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 
Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 ‘'remont Row. 














embellishments must have cost a large sum. The first is a} 
beautiful steel plate, Shakspeare before Sir Thomas Lucy,| 
for killing a deer, engraved by A. L. Dick, from the only||shops were also destroyed. About fifty poor families were} 
copy in the country. It is the prize plate of the Edinbargh|| burnt out, losing the greater portion of their effects. It is 
Apollo Gallery. 2d, The Rose of the Boudoir, from a paint-|| said that a Mrs. McLaughlin and her infant were buried in 
ing by E. T. Parris; the workmanship of this plate has all/| the ruins. 

the softness of the mezzotint combined with the vigor of line! 


flames could be arrested, five entire blocks of wooden build- 
ings, and parts of others, were consumed. Several work- 






WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


THE SOUTH BOSTON UNITARIAN ORDI- 
NATION. 
This day published. The report of Mr. Parker’s sermon, by Messrs. 
Fairchild, Driver, and Dunham, together with the remarks upon 
that re; and sermon in the Boston Courier and other papers.— 
e correspondence between Messrs. Fairchild and Lathrop. 
and most of the other communications which have been publishe: 











engraving. The third is a representation of lace work and 
embossed roses, a beautiful and very perfect imitation. 


Succeeding this a richly colored plate of fashions for the 
These, with tales, 


month, and two pages of original music. 
from Miss Edgeworth, Miss Leslie, and articles from Mrs. 
Sigourney, and Hale, and Ellett — Simms and Herbert, and 
some dozen others, make up a table of contents that certainly 








is unequalled in the magazine line in this country. Jordan 
& Co. are the agents. . | 


OVerklm Mecorv. 


Dreaprot Disaster.— A great fire, accompanied by the 
loss of many lives, occurred at Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday! 
night last. It broke out about ten o'clock, in a carpenter’s| 
shop on the west side of the Oswego canal, at a distance| 
perhaps of one hundred yards from its junctare with the| 
Erie Canal. 

From the combustible nature of the materials, the fire ex-) 
tended rapidly, and attracted as well a large concourse « 
citizens and strangers, as the members of the fire department, 
who were promptly on the spot and proceeded with their| 
usual alacrity and daring to extinguish it. A quantity of 
gunpowder (since ascertained to be twenty-five kegs, con- 
tainining six hundred and fifty pounds) which, unknown to 








| 





any, unless it were the proprietor, had been recently stored|| Beverly thus far, while two years ago forty-two thousand quin- 
upon the premises, ignited and exploded with terrible effect.|| tals had been brought into that port at a parallel date. 


Not less than thirty persons were instantly killed, and 


from forty to fifiy wounded, many of them so badly as to||courts of Mercer County, (Pa.) in which the original debt 
leave no hope of their recovery. The extent of the calamity || was $7 07, and-costs $204 92. 


is by no means yet known, as some persons were known to 


have been thrown into the canal, and numbers were missing.||ter, N. Y. 

So great was the force of the explosion on the eastern side/|ed three hundred ladies, bearing a banner on which was in- 
of the building, that the west side of the Salt Block of Dr.||scribed the following motto: “ TOTAL ABSTINENCE, or no hus- 
Parker, one hundred feet distance, was completely shattered, || bands.” 


‘| the West Indies, touching on our coast. Charleston was| 








Mr. Moses Phelps, of the firm of Kimball & Phelps, of, 
this city, was killed on Wednesday last, at the residence of 
his father, in Hubbardston, by the accidental discharge of a 
musket, in the hands of a younger brother. 

Savannah, it is stated, will probably be the Southern depot 
of the steam packets which are to run between England and| 


first spoken of as the place, but the bar in the harbor appears) 
to be an objection. 

A large bundle of some thousand champagne wine labels 
lately passed through the Boston Castom House, and have, 
gone to New York. They were printed in England, in col- 
ors expressly for the American market. Let champagne 
wine drinkers look out. 

We have been shown, says the Atlas, a counterfeit fifty, 
dollar bill of the Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana, which has, 
been passed in this vicinity within a few days—and we, 
are told that some others of the same plate and denomina-) 
tion have been offered in this city. This leads to the suppo-| 
sition that some villain is here with a parcel of them, for the 
purpose of circulation. We caution the public to be on their 
guard. 

Fishermen are returning with miserable fares this season. 
A gentleman engaged in that trade informs us, says the! 
Courier, that only eight hundred quintals have been landed at 


It is said that a lawsuit was recently decided in one of the 


A great temperance meeting was recently held in Roches- 
In the procession, which was very large, march- 

















in relation to the same subject. As the public mind is deeply inter- 

ested in this matter, we have though that the community generally 

would be gratified to have it in their power to obtain, in a condens- 

ed and permanent form, all the me ger 4 communications which 
fferent 6 A 


have appeared in di papers XTON & PEIRCE, 
Atll 133 1-2 Washington st. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Miss Sedgwick’s. new book, Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. 

The Hannahs, or Maternal influence on Sons, by Robert Philip, 
author of Marys, Marthas, Lydias, Life of Bunyan, &c. 

Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 8vo. 

Mre Adams’s Letters. 

Robineon’s Travels in Palestine, 3 vols., 8vo, &c. 

Received and for sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 

All 1!4 Washington street. 








| THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. e 
Thisinterestingand popular periodical) isissued in astyle ofelegance ~ 


fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. 
ofthe most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns. 


{ts morals are intended to be 
Some 


The selections of Music are made with great care.and would cost, at 


the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 


Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 
Postmasters are anthorized to remit subscriptions,according to a late 


decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 


Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
_ No. 37 Cornhill. 


A CHEAP BOOK, 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 


of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 


The masic it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 


cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 

In the Repertoire Medico Chirurgicale of Piedmont, for 
Jane, 1834, Dr. Broufferie relates a case illustrative of the 
morbid effects of music. A woman, twenty-eight years of 
age, of a robust constitation, married, but without children, 
attended a bali which was given on occasion of a rural fete 
in her native village. It so happened that she had never 
heard the music of an orchestra before. She was charmed 
with it, and danced for three days successively, during which 
the festivity lasted. But though the ball was at an end, the 
woman continued to hear the music, whether she ate, drank, 
walked, or went to bed, still she was haunted by the harmo- 
nies of the orchestra. She was helpless ; her digestive or- 
gans began to suffer, and ultimately the whole system was 
deranged. Various remedies were tried to drown the imag- 
inary music; but the more intensely did the musical sounds 
disturb her mind. She sunk at last, after six months ner- 
vous suffering. It should be added that the leader of the 
band, having occasionally indulged in a discordant Capricia, 
for the amusement of his auditors, the notes which he played 
produced the most torturing effect when they recurred to the 
imagination of the patient. ‘Those horri@ sounds!” she 
would cry, as She held her head between her hands. There 
is nothing so very extraordinary in this case, as it regards 
the there repetition of sounds in the sensorium, in conse- 
quence of a long continued impression originally made ; but 
that it should be carried to the extent of causing a nervous 
affection terminating fatally, is what seems to rénder the case 
unique. Ananecdote is told of the celebrated Madamoiselle 
Clarion, which has some analogy to the preceding. A man 
once shot himself on her account. Ever after, as regular 
as one o'clock at night came, Madamoiselle Clarion heard 
the report of a pistol. Whether she was at a ball, in bed 
asleep, at an inn, on a journey — no matter ; when the mv- 
ment arrived, the shot was heard; it was louder than the 
music of the ball ; startled her from her sleep, and was heard 
as well in the court-yard of an inn as in a palace. — London 
Medical Gazette. 


A Famy Dest.— It too frequently happens that young 
men who board with their parents fall behind with their 
board wages, and compound with their mothers to the no 
smal! injury of the family stock. As an illustration of this, 
the following dialogue took place between a young man and 
his mother : 





“ Noo, Willie, thou kens brawly, that since the last time 
that thee an’ me counted tu’sawn me fifteen shillings, an’ 
I’m needing’t the noo, to make up the price o’ the cow.” 

Willie, who knew his mother’s weak side,—and what 
young man does not ? — replied : ‘“‘ Deed, mither, ye’re gaun 
to wrang yoursel’, for I’m awn you aughteen ;” so saying, 
he slid quietly out of the apartment. 

“Ts na he an indulgent callan, our Willie,” quo’ the indul- 
gent mother; “though he disna pay, he aye counts fair.” — 
Laird of Logan. 

A man who marries a rich wife, must expect to have it oc- 
casionally flung in his teeth. We have heard of a retort, 
however, which we should think must have forever silenced 
such thrusts. A gentleman who had the misfortune to marry 
a fortune, was once exhibiting the fine pvints of his horse to 
a friend: “ My horse, if you please,” said his wife ; “my 
money bought that horse.” ‘ Yes, madam,’’ replied the 
husband, bowing; “and your money bought me too.” 

Genera rules don’t apply in all cases. We once knew a 
man who was so careful not to give offence, that in speak- 
ing of general faults, he would qualify his remarks by say- 
ing, “present company excepted.” He chanced to be in 
company with some ladies, and spoke of an absent one as 
the ugliest he ever saw, present company excepted. 

A Yanxee boy had a whole Dutch cheese set before him 
one day by a waggish friend, who, however, gave him no 
knife. “This is a funny looking cheese, Uncle Joe, but 
where shall I cut it?” “0,” said the grinning friend, “cut 
it where you like.” Very well,” said the Yankee, coolly 
putting it under his arm, “I'll cut it at home then!” 

A VERY witty man walked up to an oyster stand, which 
bore upon it, as a sign, ‘ Oysters, ¢c.,”’ and laid down nine 
pence, saying he would take that money’s worth of “and s 
forth.” Upon this the keeper of the stand very quietly pock 
eted the cash and counted out to the joker twelve empty 
shells, observing that the oysters had been eaten and tha: 
these were their “ and so forths.” 

Ir was an excellent saying of some Chinese emperor, ‘| 
will, if possible, have no idleness in my dominions ; for ii 
there be one idle, some other man must suffer cold and hun- 


ger.’ —I take this emperor’s meaning to be, that the labor 
due to the public by each individual, not being performed 
by the indolent, must naturally fall to the share of others, 
who must thereby suffer. — Franklin. F 


Tue Trurs wit. our. — “ Do you admire fine paintings ?” 
asked a gentleman of a young lady the other day, who seem- 
ed intensely engaged in contemplating an exhibition of land- 
scapes. 

“ Yes, indeed,’”’ she replied, with the utmost naivete, the 
blushes upon her cheeks attesting the trath of the remark ; 
“ Yes, indeed, sir, I paint myself.” 


Decks anp Poxiticrans. — Cobbett once compared the in- 
terest excited by watching a certain politician’s career, to 
that which is felt on witnessing a duck hunt; the principal 
curiosity being to guess, when the duck dives, where it will 
‘come Up again. 

A Barrister entered the Four Courts, Dublin, with his 
wig very much awry, and of which not at all apprised, he 
was obliged to endure from almost every observer some re- 
mark on its appearance, till at last, addressing himself to 
Mr. Curran, he asked him, “ Do you see any thing ridiculous 
in this wig?” The answer instantly was, “ Nothing but the 
head.” 


During some excavations recently made in the charch of 
St. Benigne, at Dijon, the bodies of Phillippe-le-Hardi and 
!Jean-sans-Peur, the famous Dukes of Burgundy, have been 
found intact, and in good preservation, with their robes, and 
the various articles used in erabalming their bodies. 

Tue occurrence of a singular death came before Mr. Payne, 
the coroner of London, recently. An iton splinter, about the 
size of a needle, entering the thumb, caused the death of the 
‘eceased. oo 


Grass charch bells are amofig modern wonders. One has 
ast been cast in Sweden. Its diameter is six feet, and its 
one is said to be finer than any metal bell. 
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